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THE UPRISING OF GREECE. 

BY THE BIGHT HON". SIB CHABLES W. DILKE, BAET., M. 
AND DEMETBIUS N. BOTASSI, GBECTAN CONSUL- 
GENEBAL AT NEW YOBK. 



When the Kingdom of Greece was constituted, mainly by the 
heroic efforts of the Greek people in the war of independence, 
the interference of the protecting States, England, France, and 
Kussia, left her with boundaries so narrowly drawn that she was 
as a kingdom cramped and starved. Only a few of the least 
profitable of the islands were given to Greece, although in many 
of the others the maritime population had been more successful 
against the Turks than had been any other section of the Greeks 
who rose against Turkish rule. Most of the islands were restored 
. to Turkey, although Samos was given autonomy under a Greek 
Prince and with a Greek Parliament and a local gendarmerie of 
her own. 

In 1867 an outbreak, occurred in Crete, which was supported 
by volunteers from Greece, and which lasted for a couple of 
years. The Turks put it down by pouring regular troops into 
the island, which the command of the sea, at that time possessed 
by them as against Greece, enabled them easily to do. 

In 1878, at the Congress of Berlin, both the Cretan question 
and that of the provinces of Thessaly and Epirus were discussed, 
and it was ultimately decided, on the proposal of Prance, to aug- 
ment the territory of the Greek kingdom, acknowledged to be 
far too small, by the addition to Greece of those portions of Thes- 
saly and Epirus which were almost exclusively inhabited by people 
Greek both in religion and in race. Holding as I did at that 
time office in the Greek Committee, as the body of the sympa- 
thizers of Greece in England was called, I was familiar with the" 
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position of the negotiations with Turkey which followed the 
Treaty of Berlin, and lasted until the time when I became 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in April, 1880. 
When we took office nothing had been done towards causing the 
Turks to carry out the proposal which had been accepted by the 
Powers at Berlin. Ultimately, by our efforts, the rest of Europe 
following somewhat uneasily the guidance which we gave, a 
compromise was arrived at and Greece received the greater por- 
tion of the proposed accession of territory in Thessaly, while 
Turkey retained the greater part of what by the French 
proposal was to have been given to Greece in Epirus. Notably 
there remained to Turkey the town and district of Janina, one 
of the ancient centres of Greek cultivation. Of the Greek 
mountains of the classics, neither Pindus nor the true Olympus 
is yet of the Greek kingdom, and the great majority of the 
Hellenic race are still outside the boundaries of the Hellenic 
kingdom. 

The ability of the King of Greece was shown by the manner 
in which he contrived to keep turbulent subjects, with a strong 
patriotic impulse and with an overwhelmingly strong case, quiet 
until the time came when they were able to act with effect. In 
1886 Greece had shown some signs of trying to conquer by arms 
the portions of Epirus which had been withheld from her after the 
Congress of Berlin had declared them to be hers by right; and 
Great Britain unfortunately took the lead in a blockade of the 
Greek coasts by the fleets of the great Powers, which was repre- 
sented as being the preservation of Greece against conquest by 
Turkey, the probable result of her rash acts, but which was, in 
fact, pressure on Greece, by the starvation of her fishing popu- 
lation, to accept a veto by the Powers on an action which might 
already at that time have proved successful. 

From time to time since 1886 Greek bands have fought on the 
frontier of Northern Thessaly and in Macedonia, but on the 
whole the attitude of Greece has been one of expectancy, in 
which she was rather prepared to prevent Bulgarian eventual 
rivals from gaining the upper hand in Macedonia, than concerned 
in attacking the Turks, whose loss of the European provinces 
seemed but a matter of time. Greece, like Russia, seemed to 
think that she couid afford to wait. The violent scenes at Con- 
stantinople of the last year or two, producing risings in Asia 
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Minor, in the Lebanon, in Palestine, and in Crete, the Greeks 
again became hard to hold, and Greek volunteers began to pour 
into Macedonia and into Crete in the autumn of last year. 
Things came to a head in Crete and the recent action of the 
Powers is the result. 

Had the Powers been in earnest in their desire to coerce Tur- 
key to bring about a better government of its empire, it is in 
the Greek islands of the Archipelago that coercion might most 
safely have been begun. The dangers of a partition of continen- 
tal Turkey are great and should suffice to prevent the operation. 
The risks of conflict between Austria and Russia, and between 
Eussia and the United Kingdom, are tremendous ; and France 
could not on this occasion be left out of the account as she was in 
the proposals made by the Emperor Nicholas I., to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, before the Crimean war, when Russia proposed that 
England should take Egypt and Crete, and that the future of 
continental Turkey east of the Isthmus of Suez should be settled 
between Austria and himself. All the Powers at the present 
moment are opposed to a partition, although Lord Salisbury made 
an incautious speech on the first night of the present session in 
which he said that if the offer of the Emperor Nicholas were to be 
renewed at the present time it would be gladly accepted. The policy, 
however, of freeing the islands of the Archipelago which are en- 
tirely Greek by race and mainly Greek by religion, from a Turkish 
rule which is wholly alien, and in their case not even a necessary 
evil, is distinct from that of continental partition, and might be 
adopted without danger to the general fabric of Turkish rule, if 
the Powers were true to the policy which they have professed. 
The doubt is whether Germany, Austria, and Italy are really 
friendly to the claims of Greece. Germany is, we are told, in 
fact unfriendly. Austria has her own claims on territory inhab- 
ited by Greeks in the direction of Salonica, and Italy had some 
years ago pretensions in Albania which brought her into 
sharp conflict with the Greeks. In France there is a good deal 
of feeling in favor both of the classical Greek cause and of the 
person of King George ; and in England the Greek cause is ex- 
tremely popular. 

One of the chief difficulties of the question lies in the fact 
that the emperors and the conservative statesmen naturally desire 
to see the pacification of the Levant at the end of the efforts that 
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they are making, whereas this pacification is not likely to be 
their outcome. Supposing the Cretan question settled, the 
probability of a renewed outbreak in Macedonia in the spring is 
hardly perhaps decreased by the settlement which will have been 
come to. 

Charles W. Dilke. 



II. 

Those who are condemning Greece for disturbing the peace 
of Europe ought to stop and think of the circumstances which 
brought about the present state of things, and lay the responsi- 
bility where it should be, and not on Greece and her sovereign. 

The present insurrection of Crete is the ninth since that un- 
happy island came into the possession of the Turks in 1669. In 
1821 — the Greek War of Independence — Crete revolted with the 
other islands against the rule of the Sultan, but when, by the 
treaty of London of 1830, Greece became an independent King- 
dom, the islaud was handed back to Turkey, and since that time 
the insurrections of the Cretans have been periodical and, at 
times, very serious. 

It is generally admitted that Crete has been always one of the 
worst governed provinces of Turkey, and no Christian people in 
the Ottoman Empire suffered more than the Christians of Crete 
at the hands of their Mussulman rulers. In 1840 the island was 
handed over to Mehemet AH of Egvpt, but shortly afterwards 
the Turks took possession again and ruled with such high hand 
that in 1866 a formidable insurrection broke out which lasted 
over two years. The brave islanders came very near attaining 
their cherished hope, union with Greece, had it not been for the 
jealousy of the European Powers and the distrust of each other, 
which enabled the Turks to become masters once more. That 
war cost the Turkish Treasury more than $30,000,000, or as 
Ali Pasha, the grand vizier, remarked at the time, more than 
the cost of the Crimean war. 

At the end of 1868 an organic law was promulgated, making 
some liberal concessions to the Cretans, but, as usual, they were 
never put into practice, and dissatisfaction and chaos were the 
result. 

After the signature of the San Stefano treaty the Cretans 
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made an earnest appeal to the Berlin Congress, through the 
Greek delegates, for the amelioration of their pitiful condition, 
and the result was the insertion of the following article in the 
Berlin treaty : 

"Article XXIII. — The Sublime Porte undertakes to apply 
scrupulously to the Island of Crete the Organic Law of 1868, 
whilst introducing into it the modifications which may he con- 
sidered advisable." 

The Turks signed the treaty, but never troubled themselves 
about the organic law. A fresh insurrection (1878) broke out, 
and the Porte resorted to its usual tactics, promises, and sent 
Mukhtar Pasha to Crete to pacify the island, with full powers 
to grant certain privileges in accordance with the above organic 
law. Negotiations began at once between the Turkish Commis- 
sioner and the Christian delegates, and the result was the treaty 
of Halepa, signed on the 15th of October, 1878. 

By the terms of that treaty the Governor of the Island was to 
be a Christian, and a limited measure of autonomy was granted. 
But the new regime did not work, or in plainer terms the Turks 
did not let it work. A Christian governor was appointed, it is 
true, but a military governor was sent at the same time, who had 
the command of the troops, and being a Mussulman could act in- 
dependently of the civil governor. The position of the former 
became thus untenable, and after the appointment of one or two 
more Christian governors, with no better result, the Porto threw 
off the mask and a real Mussulman was sent finally. The con- 
cessions of the Halepa Treaty were withdrawn one after another, 
and that famous instrument became eventually a dead letter. 

The result was another insurrection in 1889, which so exas- 
perated the Sultan that he abolished formally all the privileges 
granted by the Halepa pact. 

The island has been in a state of ferment ever since, and in 
July last" (1896) open hostilities broke out between Mussulmans 
and Christians with the accompanying evils of plunder, massacre, 
and the burning of villages. These troubles culminated event- 
ually in open insurrection ; the Christians took to "the mountains 
and occupied the principal strategic positions, and sympathizing 
volunteers went to their assistance from Greece. Had the 
Greek government encouraged the insurgents then, things would 
not have come to the dangerous point they have now reached. 
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Through her Consuls at Canea and Heraklion, Greece 
advised the insurgents to stop the aggressive war, assuring them 
that the Powers were working for their benefit, and that the 
Porte would renew the terms of the Halepa treaty, whose execu- 
tion would be supervised by the foreign Consuls. 

The Porte, pressed by the Powers, through their ambassadors 
at Constantinople, promulgated finally one Irade, or Imperial 
Decree, the terms of which were as follows : 

Article 1. The Governor-General will be a Christian, appointed by the 
Sultan, with the approval of the Powers, for five years. 

Art. 2. The Governor-General will have the right to veto the measures 
passed by the Assembly, but in case he fails to exercise this privilege within 
two months, said law will be considered as valid. 

Art. 3. In case of disturbances the Governor-General may use the Im- 
perial Army to re-establish order, but, with the exception of this eventu- 
tuality, the soldiers must remain within the fortresses. 

Art. 4. The Governor-General will appoint the employees of secondary 
posts, the number of which will be fixed later on. The employees of higher 
grades shall be appointed by the Sultan. 

Art. 5. Public officers will be distributed in the proportion of two-thirds 
to Christians and one-third to Mussulmans. 

Art. 6. The election of members to the National Assembly will take 
place every two years. The sessions will last from 40 to 80 days. 

The Assembly will vote the estimates for two years, will audit the ac- 
counts, aad decide every law and proposition by two-thirds majority. 

Art. 7. Any proposition for an increase of expenditure cannot be intro- 
duced except by the Governor-General or the appropriate Committee. 

Art. 8. The firman of 1889, which grants to Crete one-half of the customs 
revenues, is hereby confirmed. The tax on imported tobacco goes to the 
Treasury of the Island. The Sublime Porte will assume the deficits which 
remained unconfirmed by the Assembly, deducting, however, the amounts 
advanced by tht, Imperial exchequer. 

Art. 9. A Committee, including European officers, will reorganize the 
local gendarmerie. 

Art. 10. A committee, which will include foreign jurists, will study the 
necessary reforms for the administration of justice, preserving intact the 
existing treaties (capitulations). 

Art. 11. The publication of books and newspapers is permitted. Also 
the establishment of printing offices and of scientific associations according 
to law. 

Art. 12. Kurd immigrants cannot establish themselves in the Island 
without the permission of the Governor-General. He will have the right to 
exile any of them who cannot show visible means of existence and whose 
presence may be considered as detrimental to the public order. 

Art. 13. The General Assembly will begin its sittings within six months 
after the confirmation of this Coustitution. The elections will take place 
in accordance with the law of 1887 and until that time the Governor-Gen- 
eral will carry out the existing regulations, in conjunction with the Mu- 
nicipal Council. 
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Art. 14. The great Powers will undertake to see that the above regula- 
tions shall be faithfully carried out. 

The above organic law was'accepted by the Cretan Delegates 
and signed on the 3d of September, 1896, with the following 
declaration : 

"The undersigned, plenipotentiaries to the Cretan General Assembly, do 
declare that we accept, in the name of the Christian population of Crete, 
the organic law, communicated to us by the Consuls of the Great Powers 
September 1, 1896." 

The Cretans were at the time satisfied with these con- 
cessions, and waited for the promised reforms, but in vain. 
The Porte put all sorts of impediments in the way of 
the reorganization scheme ; the Mussulmans of Crete were 
enraged at the concessions made to the Christians, the 
Consuls looked on passively and did nothing, and disorder 
reigned in the unhappy island once more. The Christians 
became restless, the Turks arrogant, and the revolting 
scenes of pillage, massacre, and incendiarism were renewed, more 
fiercely than ever, culminating with the terrible slaughter at 
Canea, which forced the European Powers to look once more 
into the Cretan question, which threatened to take unexpected 
proportions and reopen, perhaps, the dreaded Eastern question. 

Greece was accused of fomenting the insurrection of July, 
1896, and helping secretly the insurgents.' Nothing is further 
from the truth. On the contrary, the Greek Government, 
through its Consul- General at Canea, counselled moderation to 
the insurgents, promising that she would use all her influence 
with the great Powers to obtain from the Sultan the concessions 
asked. It is true that many volunteers from Greece joined the 
insurgents, being in hearty sympathy with them, but the gov- 
ernment was entirely powerless to prevent their going. Premier 
Delyannis expressed himself as follows to a foreign correspondent 
at the time : 

" There must be an end to the present state of things in Crete. The im- 
pression made by the recent massacres, devastations, and plunder has cre- 
ated a public opinion which cannot be overlooked by the Greek Govern- 
ment. We cannot always act as guardians to Turkey and endeavor to sup- 
press the sentiments of our brothers, by postponing indefinitely the fulfil- 
ment of their most cherished aspirations. 

" In the Berlin Congress Mr. Waddington said to me : ' Have patience. 
Crete is a ripe fruit. It will soon fall.' But think what we had to go 
through ever since. We have made immense sacrifices m money. We 
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always advised the Cretans to have patience and be prudent. But there are 
moments when, on account of Turkish misgovernment and oppression, they 
lose patience, and then they resort to arms. Their villages are burned and 
they extend to us supplicating hands. We are bound to protect them, but 
it is a terrible drain on our resources, for the reason that Europe and the 
Sultan are doing us the favor to let us feed and clothe these poor people, re- 
duced to abject misery by the Moslem fanatical hordes." 

The recent massacres at Canea rendered the position of King 
George and his Cabinet well-nigh untenable. Something had to 
be done and that without delay. The excitement rose up to 
fever heat. Officers of the regular army deserted their posts and 
went to Crete to join the insurgents. Committees of citizens 
were formed and gold from home and abroad poured in in a 
steady stream. Dangerous demonstrations were made under the 
windows of the King and of Prime Minister Delyannis and the 
word '" treason " was often pronounced among the crowd. No 
human power could stem the current ; the whole nation had risen 
like one man clamoring for armed intervention in Crete. What 
could the King and his Cabinet do, except to follow the national 
current ? A Greek torpedo flotilla under Prince George, the 
second son of the King, sailed for the Cretan waters and an expe- 
ditionary corps of regulars, 1,500 strong, commanded by Colonel 
Vassos, Aide-de-Camp to the King, landed at Platania, near 
Canea, to prevent further massacres and establish order. 
The Cretans hailed the landing of the troops with delight. 
They brought law and order to them. But this bold movement 
was frowned at by the great Powers. They called it rash, sense- 
less, and dangerous to European peace. They sent their men- 
of-war to Canea and landed marines to preserve order. They 
even bombarded with shells the positions of the insurgents, when 
the latter came dangerously near the city walls. Thus we wit- 
ness the sad spectacle of Christian Europe upholding Turkish 
rule in Crete against the wish of its inhabitants, not from convic- 
tion that they are doing right, but because they are afraid that 
by the transfer of Crete to the Greek rule other Turkish provinces 
may revolt and reopen thus the Eastern question. 

The idle talk about the integrity of the Turkish Empire de- 
ceives nobody to-day. The dismemberment of Turkey began over 
100 years ago. In 1783, Turkey lost the Crimea. In 1830 she 
lost Greece. In 1857 Moldavia and Wallachia, the two Danubian 
principalities, were united, and finally became the present flour- 
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ishing kingdom of Boumania under King Charles in 1881. In 
1862 the Turkish garrison evacuated Belgrade, and in 1878 
Servia became an independent kingdom. Bulgaria is virtually 
independent under Prince Ferdinand, and Turkey quietly 
acquiesced in the absorption of Eastern Boumelia in 1887. Kars 
and Batum were snatched by Russia in 1878. England seized 
Cyprus in the same year, and Austria was comfortably installed 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Where is the alleged integrity of 
the Turkish Empire in the face of the above historical facts ? 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, two essentially Mussulman provinces, 
have nothing in common with Austria, which now rules 
over them. But when the question of Crete and Greece 
comes to be considered, all Christian Europe shakes with holy 
horror at the unreasonable aspirations of Greece in seeking to 
free an island inhabited by a homogeneous population, profess- 
ing the same faith and situated at its very doors. But in this 
advanced era of civilization a new force, that makes for justice, is 
always felt on occasions like this among civilized nations, and that 
is '* public opinion." While Lord Salisbury was declaring in the 
House of Lords that Crete cannot be united to Greece, one hun- 
dred English Liberals were signing a telegram of sympathy to 
King George, and a monster meeting of 30,000 Englishmen in 
Hyde Park were passing resolutions in favor of Greece. 

Numerous meetings were held in the principal towns of 
Italy, expressing lively sympathy with Greece, and not only 
money was contributed, but many volunteers started for Crete to 
fight on the side of the Cretans. Two hundred French students 
in Paris offered their services to the Greek Minister in that cap- 
ital, to go to Crete at their own expense, provided the Greek 
Government would recognize them as a military body, and lastly 
the United States Senate passed unanimously a resolution of 
sympathy with Greece, following the American traditions of 
1821, the year of the Greek war of Independence. Greece to-day 
has enlisted the sympathies of the whole civilized world, and 
whether she succeeds or not this time to fulfil part at least of 
her national aspirations, she has proved beyond doubt that the 
old spirit of Hellenism is fully alive among the Greeks of to-day, 
and that they are justified in their claim to be considered an im- 
portant element in the regeneration of Eastern Europe. 

D. N. Botassi. 



